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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 
which is the first free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal received 
the approval of the administrative school authorities, the periodical was first entirely 
sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for some months but was revived by the members of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf in their first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In June, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 
much as the membership of the Convention was made up of northerners and southerners 
in almost equal proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
DEAF resumed publication with the editorial offices on Kendall Green, in Washington 
D. C., where it has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the 
Library of Congress it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in 
existence. It is also the oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, November, 
January, March, and May. The subscription price is $5.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 
$3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for one dollar, except for the January number which 
sells for $3.00. Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from September, 
1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, are avail- 
able at $4.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1936-1945, 1946-1955, 
were issued as regular numbers of the ANNALS and may be purchased for $3.00 each. 

. From 1956 indexes are included in the regular November numbers at single copy price. 
All requests for subscriptions or for back numbers should be addressed to Editor, 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2 D. C. 


Printed by Intelligencer Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. Editorial office: Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2, D. C. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at 
Lancaster, Pa., November, 25, 1953. Acceptance for mailing at the special rate of 
postage provided for in the act of February 28, 1925, authorized June 25, 1932. Sub- 
scriptions made payable to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF may be sent to the 
Editor, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 

THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is published bi-monthly during the school 
year, appearing in the months of January, March, May, September, and November. 
The subscription is $5.00 a year, payable in advance; January number, three dollars a 
copy: other single numbers, one dollar each. The subscription for foreign countries is 

.20 a year. 
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Announcements 


The 39th regular meeting of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf will be held at the Colorado School for the 
Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs, Colorado, June 28-July 3, 1959. 


Edward R. Abernathy, President 
Sister Rose Gertrude, Secretary 


Official Call for the Thirty-first Regular Meeting of The 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


The thirty-first regular meeting of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf will be held at the Colorado School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Colorado Springs, Colorado, on June 28 to 
July 3, 1959, for the purpose of conducting the necessary business. 
including reports of the officers and chairmen of standing committees. 
and the election of executive committee members, and such other 


business as may properly come before the meeting. 


Marshall S. Hester, President 
Hugo F. Schunhoff, Secretary 


The Third World Congress of the Deaf will be held in Wiesbaden. 
Germany, August 22 to 26, 1959, in the Rhein-Main-Halle. For 
further information write to Organisations-Biiro fiir den IIT. Welt- 
kongress der GehGrlosen, Deutscher Gehorlosen-Bund Gabelsherger- 
strasse 2, Frankfurt am Main (Germany). 
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Conference on 
Health Aspects of Hearing Conservation 


A Working Conference on Health Aspects of Hearing Conserva- 
tion, sponsored by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Public Health Service in the United States Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, was held at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, D. C., on May 18 and 19. 

Dr. Aram Glorig of Los Angeles, California, acted as General 
Chairman for the Conference. Dr. A. L. Chapman of Public Health 
Service and E. E. Ferebee of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
welcomed the delegates for their respective departments. Dr. Glorig 
spoke on “Hearing Conservation: Past and Future.” Dr. Hallowell 
Davis of the Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis presented 
a paper on “The Relation of Research to Health Aspects of Hearing 
Conservation.” Dr. Alice Waterhouse of the Public Health Service 
spoke on “Hearing Thresholds on a Representative Sample of Popu- 
lation,” and Dr. Powrie V. Doctor of Gallaudet College on “Deaf- 
ness in the 20th Century.” 

Dr. Peter N. Pastore of the Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. 
acted as chairman and Dr. Earl Schubert of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, as recorder of the Group Session on Early 
Casefinding. Dr. Dean M. Lierle, University of Iowa Medical School, 
Towa City, acted as chairman and Mrs. Marion P. Downs, University 
of Denver, as recorder of the Group Session on Care. Dr. Francis 
I. Lederer, University of Illinois Medical School, Chicago, was chair- 
man and Dr. Raymond Carhart of Northwestern University recorder 
for the Group Session on Rehabilitation. The chairman and recorder 
for the Group Session on Training and Research were Dr. Hallowell 
Davis of the Central Institute, St. Louis, and Dr. D. Robert Frisina 
of Gallaudet College, respectively. 

Dr. Edmund P. Fowler, Sr., of New York City was the guest 
speaker at the Conference banquet. Dr. Boyce Williams, Consultant 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and Alvin 
Harvel of the United States Public Health Service, represented 
their departments at the meeting. 
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Statistical Information Concerning the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing in the United States* 


D. ROBERT FRISINA, PH.D., Director 
Hearing and Speech Center 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


A significant number of individuals among the U.S. popula- 
tion are confronted with the problem of hearing impairment. 
The incidence of hearing loss in the United States is estimated 
to be approximately two and one-half million. This is reflected 
in a recent report prepared by the Division of Research and 
Statistics, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. (1) Based upon census figures 


TABLE I 
Estimated Number of Deaf in the U. 8.1 


U. 8. Population 
Age in Years July, 1955 


Estimated Number 
of Deaf in the U. 8. 
July, 1953 


| 
| 


Males 
23,148,000 
11,075,000 
11,910,000 
10,992,000 
15,994,000 
6, 236,000 
Total, all ages | 79,354,000 
Females 
Under 15 22,275,000 
10,860,000 
12,346,000 
11,368,000 
16,337,000 
7,088,000 


Total, all ages 


Males and Females 
Total, all ages 159,628,000 188, 100 


* This manuscript was prepared for distribution at the Working Conference on 
Health Aspects of Hearing Conservation in Washington, D. C., May 18-19, under 
the auspices of the Public Health Service and the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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20,200 
| 28,900 
| 95,500 
9,400 
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9.800 
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34,400 
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of 1940 and 1950, the total number of deaf and hard of hearing 
was reportedly 2,385,000. Table I summarizes, according to 
various age levels, the estimated number of deaf in the United 
States. Of the total population of the United States in July, 
1953, the number of deaf was estimated to be 188,100, of which 
95,300 were male and 92,800, female. 


Public educational facilities for the deaf came into existence 
in this country in 1817. Since that time, the number and types 
of educational facilities have grown steadily. Therefore, it 
is likely that the major portion of the 188,000 deaf in the 
United States have been identified and provided educational 
experience. Table II summarizes a number of various types of 
educational facilities and the number of students enrolled in 
each. (2) 


During three fiscal periods from 1955 through 1957, a total 
of 194,561 adults were reported to have been rehabilitated 
under the State-federal vocational program. (3) Among these 
were 3,699 deaf persons and 8,966 hard of hearing. 


TABLE I 
Facilities for School-Age Deaf in U. 5.2 


Type of Educational Facility Number Number of Children 
nUs. | Enrolled 


. Public Residential Schools........................ 
. Public Day Schools 
3. Public Day Classes 
. Denominational and Private Residential Schools 
5. Denominational and Private Day Centers 
. Special Schools and Classes for Multiple Handicapped 
(a) Deaf-Blind 
(b) Deaf and Mentally Handicapped 
(c) Deaf and Crippled 
(d) Deaf and Cerebral Palsy.................... | 


Table III reflects the estimated number of hard of hearing 
in the United States. (4) It is interesting to note that ap- 
proximately 538% of the hard of hearing are 65 years old or 
over. The 65 and over age group constitutes the largest single 
group (1,164,600) of hearing handicapped. This suggests that 
approximately 10% of the United States population over the 
age of 65 have hearing impairments and accentuates the overall 
problem of geriatrics confronting our nation at present. Recent 
figures suggest that among the 40 million school-aged children 
(5-17 years), only 0.5% (200,000) have “hearing problems of 
communicative and educative significance.” (5) 
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206 5,964 
16 1,286 
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TABLE III 


Estimated Number of Hard of Hearing in the U. 8.4 


Estimated Number of 
Hard of Hearing in 


U. S. Population 


Age in Years 


July, 1953 


U. S., July, 1953 


15,994,000 309 , 600 
Females 
Males and Females 


Since World War il, speech and hearing clinics have flour- 
ished in the United States, the British Isles, and in Western 
Europe. Table IV graphically presents the settings in which 
these clinics are located in the United States, the reported 
number of each and the case load. (6) The development of 
these facilities has aided in the earlier detection and treatment 


TABLE IV 
speech and Hearing Clinics: 


Various Settings in Which They Are Found in the United States® 


Approximate 
Case Load 

| Children | Adults 
Colleges and 200 10,432 16, 826 
18 5,910 | 5,577 


* The average percentage of time devoted to diagnostic work was 57%, 39% devoted to therapy and 
4°% other. 
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of hearing problems in infants and children. This develop- 
ment has also resulted in more widespread attention to problems 
of hearing in adulthood and the greater utilization of prosthetic 
devices. Also, medical treatment of conductive-type hearing 
problems has progressed rapidly. 

Improved medical techniques, earlier detection of develop- 
mental deviations and a steady increase in the general population 
apparently have been reflected in the number of multiple- 
handicapped hearing impaired children. Complete figures con- 
cerning multiple-involvements among the hearing impaired are 
difficult to determine. However, some attempts have been made, 
the results of which are presented in Table V. (7) 


TABLE V 


Multiple Handicapped as Reported in Facilities for School-Age Deaf in U. 8.7 


Number of Students 


Type of Educational Facility Cere- Men- | Brain- 
Aphasie- Blind- bral Ortho- tally In- 
Deaf Deaf Palsy- pedic- Retard-| jured- 


Deaf Deaf ed-Deaf Deaf 


1. Public Residential Schools. . 
2. Public Day Schools. . 
3. Public Day Classes.........) 211 
4, Denominational and Private 
Residential Schools...... . 50 
5. Denominational and Private 
Day 70 


Sub-Total! 509 


Special Schools and Classes 
for Multiple Handicapped 


GRAND TOTAL......| 509 


Implications of the information presented in Tables I through 
V might be summarized as follows: 


1. The number of hearing-handicapped individuals in the 
United States seems to be increasing. This probably results 
from a variety of influences, among which exist the factors 
of general population increase and improved prenatal and 
postnatal medical techniques. Some two and one-half million 
deaf and hard of hearing were among the United States 
population of 159% million in 1953. 


2. The incidence of multiple-handicaps seems to be increasing 
in proportions which are likely to demand greater attention from 
medical and non-medical specialties. 


| | 
Total 
| 
| | 
ey 19 310 137 594 164 1342 
0 32 8 144 5 249 
1 177 4] 262 75 783 
| 
See 8 28 0 7 16 109 
es 0 24 2 it 20 127 
ee ee 44 571 188 1018 280 2610 
posse 122 582 202 1125 280 2820 
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3. The earlier detection and apparent increase in the 
number of children with hearing impairments have created a 
demand for specially trained teachers which has seriously 
outstripped the supply. 

4. Incidence of hearing impairment in the age range of 
45 years and older includes approximately 85-90% of all 
those with hearing impairment and is perhaps not unrelated 
to extended life expectancy and our industrialized milieu. 
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Administrative Procedures Concerning 
Admission of New Students to Residential 
Schools for the Deaf* 


MARGARET S. KENT, M.A., HEAD TEACHER 
Maryland School for tiie Deaf, Frederick, Md. 


Obviously not all children who fail to learn to talk spon- 
taneously in the normal manner cannot hear although in 
practice this has been a widespread assumption. In early 
times non-talking children were taken into schools for the 
deaf “on trial” and after the teachers had worked with them 
for several weeks or even months a judgment was made, 
based mainly on observation of behavior in comparison to 
the deaf children already in the school. Gradually we have 
become aware of the variety of reasons children fail to learn 
to talk and to use language in a natural manner. Such failure 
may be due to mental deficiency, that is, the task of integrating 
sy ech sounds which the child hears have only limited signi- 
ficance to him, so that he fails to learn to talk. The child 
who suffers a traumatic emotional experience at a critical 
age of one or two years of age when speech is emerging may 
withdraw from reality to the extent that speech is associated 
with “bad sounds”. In his emotional isolation the emotionally 
disturbed or autistic child will not develop speech and language 
naturally. Neither the mentally deficient nor the emotionally 
disturbed child is a proper candidate for a school for the 
deaf but each requires very special educational and therapeutic 
programs to meet his particular needs. 

There is another group of children who also fail to develop 
speech and language in the normal manner who may or may 
not have a hearing problem. These are the children who 
have suffered some degree of injury to the brain through 
disease or accident before birth, during the birth process, or 
in early childhood. Many of these children may appear to 
be deaf but careful evaluation points up the many differences 
between them and the children who have the single handicap 
of a hearing impairment. 

Research is indicating that many of the children who, 
we assumed, were just deaf, that is, the site of lesion was 
peripheral or located within the mechanism of the ear itself, 
have an auditory impairment which involves the auditory 
system beyond the cochlea and may include auditory pathways 


* This article is being reprinted and distributed to schools 
for the deaf in the Orient. A number of schools in various 
nations in the Far East have requested such information. 
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in the brain stem and even the language association areas of 
the cortex. In the light of our present knowledge it is not 
possible to state arbitrarily that all brain-damaged children 
should be excluded from a school for the deaf. The vast 
majority of children who appear to be just deaf have become 
so through accident or disease so that some degree of central 
nervous system involvement is a _ real possibility. Those 
children who are deaf through heredity and presumably have 
escaped central nervous system disturbance comprise a small 
and select group of hearing impaired children. Hence there 
is a great necessity to define and refine the manner in which 
we study and evaluate the children in a school for the deaf. 

The evaluation of children who might attend a school for 
the deaf would well begin with those specialists usually found 
in a medical clinic or hospital. These people specialize in the 
diagnosis of children to determine which of a variety of con- 
ditions exists. This type of evaluation is referred to as differ- 
ential diagnosis. The team of specialists study the nature of 
the disorder, its origin, development and symptoms. Among 
the specialists who would make examinations are the pedia- 
trician, the otologist, audiologist, psychologist, and neurologist. 
Through the combined efforts of such specialists an initial 
evaluation of a child with an auditory disorder which may 
be related to mental deficiency, emotional disturbance, central 
nervous system disorder, or peripheral deafness, can be made. 

Since it is not always practical for a child to be seen for 
the first time in a medical center or hospital, the school for 
the deaf should provide a preliminary evaluation using the 
consultant services of specialists or a diagnostic screening 
procedure involving the school psychologist, and audiologist. 
Through the use of a detailed case history, careful observation 
of behavior, and the use of appropriate psychological tests, 
it is usually possible to determine if a child should attend a 
school for the deaf. In cases of doubt, recommendations for 
further evaluation should be made to the medical center where 
more definitive tests may be administered. 

A carefully planned “in-take” procedure in a school for the 
deaf begins with an initial interview when the parents and 
the child visit the school for the first time. A thorough case 
history is taken covering prenatal and birth data, early childheod 
illnesses, genetic development, and previous educational train- 
ing. The school psychologist and audiologist may make ten- 
tative assessments of mental, social, motor, language, and 
auditory function. Observation of the child’s behavior during 
the interview provide many revealing clues as to the status 
of the child. With reports from medical clinics at hand, the 
school administrator may, with reasonable assurance, recog- 
nize whether a child would benefit from the educational 
program offered in a school for the deaf. In the case where 
the child is not a proper candidate, the initial evaluation 
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provides information whereby the parents may be guided to 
seek further assistance. 

If the child should be admitted to the school, the initial 
assessment is also helpful to the academic administrator in 
class placement. Information concerning the child’s mental 
functional level, his ability or inability to communicate and 
to use language, an assessment of his hearing, and the social 
maturity level at which he is able to care for himself are 
valuable to the teacher who works with the child for the first 
time. 

It is essential to recognize and define individual differences 
among the children who make up the population of the school 
for the deaf so that appropriate educational programs may 
be organized. The school population may be viewed in a variety 
of ways, each of which is valuable in relation to the educational 
implications which the administrator and teacher need to take 
into account. 

The traditional and most obvious classification of children 
in a school for the deaf is according to the degree of residual 
hearing a child may have. A careful hearing evaluation which 
includes response to pure tone, bone conduction, and awareness 
or discrimination for speech should be pursued for each child. 
The results of auditory tests will determine to a large extent 
how much a child may benefit from the use of amplification. 
Both group amplification and individual hearing aids should 
be readily available in the school for all children who can 
use them. The administration then has the responsibility 
to provide a program of auditory training for those children 
who demonstrate the capacity to use audition in speech and 
language development. 

One of the valuable clues toward appreciating individual 
differences is provided by the inconsistent results of auditory 
tests. Children will be found who are unable to respond 
consistently to pure tone and speech tests although they demon- 
strate in other ways that they have some ability to hear. Still 
other children will appear to be quite deaf but are able to 
understand speech when it is amplified sufficiently. These 
inconsistencies should be pursued through periodic reassess- 
ment of hearing which, together with the findings from other 
types of testing, may help to explain them, and demonstrate 
the learning potential of the individual child. 

It is important for the administrator to give some consider- 
ation to etiology or the causes of the hearing impairment in 
the school population. The etiology is said to be endogenous 
when the cause is due to heredity and exogenous when it is 
due to accident or disease occurring at any time before or 
after birth. In a group of hearing impaired children the 
incidence of exogenous etiology is much greater than endo- 
genous. That is to say, there are many more children with 
hearing impairments caused by accident or disease than there 
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are children who have inherited the handicap. Diseases which 
affect the central nervous system as meningitis, encephalitis, 
and measles may create learning problems in addition to 
deafness. It is important for the administrator and teacher 
to be aware of the relationship of atypical learning problems 
to etiological factors. Deviations in learning and behavior 
may be dealt with more constructively if the teacher is 
acquainted with some of the basic facts concerning an 
individual child. 

Another valusble concept through which the school popula- 
tion may be viewed is age of onset. This is a time concept 
concerned with the age at which a condition causing the 
handicap occurred. Onset is congenital when it is present 
at birth and adventitious or acquired when the condition 
occurs after birth. The educational implications are obvious— 
the earlier the onset of an impairment the more severe the 
handicap is likely to be. That is to say, a child who becomes 
deaf from spinal meningitis before one year of age is likely 
to be more severely handicapped than the child who is 
stricken at age five or six from the same disease. Educa- 
tionally the child who is handicapped at birth and never has 
had auditory experience will usually find it more difficult to 
achieve speech and language expression than the child who 
has had some normal auditory experience even if the period 
of normal acquisition was a brief one. Evidence is accumu- 
lating that there has been a shift in the ratio of congenital 
versus acquired deafness in school populations. Before the 
advent of antibiotics there seemed to be about an equal number 
of congenitally and adventitiously deaf children. Today there 
seem to be more children who are congenitally deaf or never 
heard and fewer children who became deaf in childhood. This 
shift may have been brought about by advances in medicine 
including the use of antibiotics and the general reduction of 
infant mortality due to improved medical practices. Teachers 
and administrators need to be aware of these factors in 
planning educational programs. 

Traditionally, administrators and teachers are concerned 
with the facility with which a child is capable of learning. 
It is usually wise to separate the fast learners from the slow 
ones so that the interests of neither group are minimized. 
Psychological tests of mental ability should be administered 
on admission and at least once again during the child’s school 
career. The performance type intelligence tests as The 
Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude, Wechsler Intelligence 
Tests for Children, Arthur Point Scale of Performance Tests 
are useful in assessing the learning capacities of deaf children. 
The Chicago Non-Verbal Test is a convenient group test and 
relatively simple to administer. Since many valuable learning 
clues are uncovered when appropriate mental tests are given 
to the school population, the information which they provide 
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should be available to the teachers who work with the children. 

It is apparent that an approach to teaching which emphasizes 
rather than minimizes individual differences requires diagnostic 
teaching. It is the task of the teacher and the administrator 
to plan a program for the early developmental years in which 
there is some time during the school day for the teacher to 
work with each child individually on a tutorial basis. She 
will explore the child’s sensory modalities of visual, tactual, 
auditory, and kinesthetic senses. Through thoughtful observa- 
tion of the child’s reactions to the multi-sensory approach to 
training a highly individual learning pattern will emerge. 
The alert teacher will capitalize on the strong areas and work 
to strengthen the weaknesses. She will be primarily concerned 
with the degree to which the child learns to communicate 
with the people around him, both receptively and expressively. 
In the area of receptive communication she will be constantly 
assessing the ease or difficulty he may have in learning to 
lipread; to read words, sentences, and paragraphs from the 
printed page, to what degree he is able to learn to discrimi- 
nate environmental and speech sounds with amplification. 
She will also be aware that his ability to acquire expressive 
skills in speech and written language will be more difficult 
to achieve and will therefore mature at a slower rate than 
receptive communicative abilities. For this reason she needs 
to be continually attentive to the relation between the receptive 
and expressive aspects of communication keeping in mind that 
there must always be reception of ideas and concepts before 
meaningful self-expression can occur. 

Language expression is the most critical aspect of the edu- 
cation of the deaf child and the most difficult to achieve. The 
teacher should plan the early language developmental program 
around significant experiences of the young child so that he 
will gradually learn to express ideas which are meaningful 
to him. To deprive language of its social setting leaves it 
sterile and unproductive. The teacher should use every 
resource to make language expression significant and rewarding 
to the deaf child so that his ability to communicate develops 
to its maximum potential. 

The traditional viewpoint which emphasizes in the main 
the differences in hearing acuity between the deaf and the 
hard of hearing is unrealistic in light of evidence which can 
be gained when other important factors of individual differ- 
ences are studied in the population of a school for the deaf. 
Differential diagnosis helps us to determine the physical and 
mental status of the child through the combined skills of 
specialists who work as a team, usually in a medical setting. 
Diagnostic screening procedures are appropriately carried out 
in the school and provide valuable information for educational 
placement and planning. Evaluation of hearing which includes 
speech audiometry as well as pure tone reveals many important 
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clues to learning. Consideration of etiological factors and 
age of onset help administrators and teachers to set realistic 
academic goals and to plan to achieve them. Appropriate 
mental tests given more than once during the child’s school 
years are an essential part of the program. Diagnostic teach‘ 
ing which takes into account individual differences logically 
follows. Particular attention should be given to the develop- 
ment of the child’s abilities to communicate both receptively 
and expressively. The receptive abilities of lipreading, read- 
ing, and audition should be assessed frequently. Language 
expression which includes speech and written language are 
critical to the mental development of the child. 
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Suggestions Regarding 
Failure to Follow the Trade Learned in School 


IRVING S. FUSFELD, M.A., Litt. D. 


Supervisor of Counseling and Child Guidance 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 


A continuing problem for schools for the deaf is the fact 
that a large proportion of their former pupils fail to go into 
fields of work in which they have received vocational training. 
This includes those completing the course as well as those not 
doing so. Surveys and studies of after-school activity have 
repeatedly stressed that fact.'. 2. *.4 Since such vocational train- 
ing takes over a considerable part of the function of schools for 
the deaf, requiring elaborate and expensive plant provision, 
equipment and servicing facilities, and requiring qualified in- 
structional and guidance organization, it becomes a matter of 
real concern as to whether such effort is in the long run justi- 
fied as a proper educational investment. 

One view holds that the skilled trades, those for which in- 
tensive prior training and apprenticeship are necessary, call 
for a degree of competence which the average school for the 
deaf is not able to provide.» The concentrated preliminary 
training required for numerous trades could not possibly be 
supplied by a school for the deaf in more than a very few lines. 
The obstacles, aside from those of expense and organization, 
include such limitations as pupils reaching a leaving age before 
having completed the course, the difficulties of imparting col- 
lateral skills in language and speech, considerations of per- 
sonality and social maturity, and a concentration on preparation 
for high school and college in the case of those better equipped 
intellectually instead of preparing them for the crafts and 
skilled trades. In consequence the schools have claimed the 
training needs for the industrial labor market are satisfied if 
their pupils are provided with general trades experience, that 
is, training which imparts mechanical skills, a knowledge of 
the use of tools and the handling of machinery, and acquaintance 
with the broad trades practices. This type of training thus 
broadens the possibility of obtaining employment, since the 
basic, mechanical skills are applicable in a great variety of 
fields of work. If this assumption is correct, there is less reason 
for alarm over the cry that former pupils of schools for the 
deaf do not in large part pursue the trades for which a train- 
ing program had been provided. 

It is further contended no great loss is sustained when former 
pupils, despite skilled crafts training obtained in school, turn off 
from the crafts to obtain employment in mass production indus- 
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try where specialized trades skills are apparently not of im- 
mediate moment. The argument is that those special skills 
“are simply transferred at one point or another in mass pro- 
duction processes and there are opportunities for craftsmen 


on occasion.”6 A similar vein of thinking is offered in a recent. 


report on the work of schools for the deaf in Mexico.? 

A recent study reported in the American Journal of Sociology 
offers further encouraging suggestions for schools for the deaf 
in their vocational training effort.s In that study an analysis 
was made of three separate groups of graduate university 
students with respect to development of personal identification 
with an occupation. The more closely such an identification 
was achieved, the greater was the likelihood that the individual 
would continue in the occupation. 

The attachment, and so an increased probability that the 
worker would remain in an occupation or a trade for which he 
had received preparatory training, may be brought about by a 
number of “mechanisms,” operating as socio-psychological forces. 

A number of students had entered upon graduate study in 
physiology after having failed of acceptance in medical schools. 
They took this step originally, not out of any particular fascina- 
tion such study held for them, but rather as a stopgap or to 
further the probability that later application for admission to 
medical study would be successful. But influences in the new 
field in time wrought a change in attitude. The close associa- 
tion between student and professor in the laboratory, the com- 
munity of interest among students in the same department, also 
over laboratory experiments and during coffee breaks in the 
snack bar, the gradual acceptance of a specialized ideology with 
respect to physiology as a science which held possibility of 
great benefit to the human race and so establishing its worth- 
whileness as a career, the building within the individual of a 
clear understanding of the whys and wherefores of the science 
and the opportunities for growth in it, an awareness by the 
student that he was making an appreciable time and effort in- 
vestment in the field that should not be lightly written off, the 
acquirement of a pride in the specialized type of labor, and 
finally the sponsorship of the department professors in locating 
attractive placement with a consequent “obligation” on the part 
of the student to “make good”—all of these were the mechanisms 
which imparted a wish to continue in the same field after leav- 
ing the halls of the university. The combined force of these in- 
fluences had made the prospects of the occupation so compelling 
that it may be said it had already become ingrained as part of 
the life of the individual, a sort of predisposition to make it 
the one and only occupation. 

For a second group of graduate students, in engineering, 
there was little question concerning the problem of continuance 
“within the trade.” All of their prior student experience in 
schools of engineering, the assurance of lucrative positions avail- 
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able after graduate study was over, had oriented them in one 
direction, so there could be little likelihood they would not 
follow the trade for which they had been trained even if all 
the “mechanisms” true in the case of the physiology students 
were not present. 

A third group, philosophy majors in graduate school, had 
still another type of background. Few came with a full “philoso- 
phy” program already completed (as was the case of the engi- 
neers with prior engineering education), lacking were the in- 
fluences so marked for the physiology majors (namely, the 
close social and psychological associations of the laboratories 
and related activities that built in the physiology-career im- 
pulse), with the resulting failure to develop an identification 
with philosophy as an “occupation.” 

The implications of such findings are far more than academic. 
They hold real meaning for the work of schools for the deaf. 
If pupils after leaving do find an adequate livelihood in those 
fields in which those schools had expended considerable voca- 
tional training effort, the training may be regarded as worth 
while, successful. That effort, in the light of research findings 
in kindred areas, may well be enhanced if certain acceptable 
“mechanisms” are brought into play, to induce in pupils a favor- 
able attitude toward the occupations in which they are training 
to assure that training is not “wasted.” Involved in such a 
program would be prior experience in at least a general shop 
curriculum, encouragement to a pride of trade as a substitute 
for “going through the motions,” a friendly, sympathetic as- 
sociation between instructor and pupils, growth of a “trade 
solidarity,” a kind of trade kinship among the pupils within 
a shop, something like the feeling generated among members of 
the same athletic squad from sharing the same training table 
and drill and team experiences, a grasp of the social meaning 
of the trade, an understanding of the “tricks” of the trade, a 
realization that the time and work put into the training are 
not to be regarded cheaply but should be considered in the 
nature of an investment that can produce in a positive way 
later in after-school years, and a “cooperative” sponsorship on 
the part of the instructors and the school in general by which 
the pupil is placed in a job, “cooperative” in the sense the pupil 
will feel sufficiently appreciative of what has been done for 
him to warrant exertion on his part not to let his sponsoring 
school down. 

The school really progressive will give as much heed to its 
vocational as to its academic program. Many of our schools 
do have this outlook. But a program is more than the physical 
machinery and equipment. It must take into account the social 
and psychological elements that alone can breathe continuing 
life into the tools and the machinery and into the occupation 
which they energize. In other words, the vocation must not 
only be implemented mechanically, it must be personalized. 
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Gallaudet College has started a series of bulletins on “Suc- 
cessful Careers,” in its publications, highlighting the lifework of 
its graduates, the purpose being to indicate, if there be such 
need, that specialized and advanced training is worth while 
in end results. A noteworthy feature of the career stories is 
the basic value assigned to the influences in the college training 
that contributed to success. Particularly is this true in such 
fields as chemistry and mathematics, in library training, in art 
work, in the area of home economics, in the college print shop, 
where the classroom and laboratory relationships between stu- 
dent and professor take on a personalized nature, producing a 
student attitude which may be expressed as a will to succeed, 
a thorough identification with the special field of activity. 

In conclusion, it is the theme of this discussion that the power 
of vocational preparation offered in schools for the deaf can 
be kept high if certain attitudes are woven into the program of 
instruction. These could include the personal camaraderie that 
comes from members of a group working together under com- 
mon conditions for a common purpose and in a situation where 
there is grasp of the meaning of the activities both for society 
in general and for the individual engaged in it himself. These 
attitudes should include realization that the training is a definite 
kind of personal investment, just as if it were money in the 
bank, from which satisfactory dividend is sure to issue, and 
finally the school itself through the instructor or other official 
representative must take the cause of the vocational trainee 
close to heart, sufficient to arouse in the latter a confidence and 
an urge that he cannot be a disappointment to his instructor 
and his school so that it may not be said he failed to follow the 
trade into which so much effort has been poured. All of these 
factors may be intangible considerations, supplementing the 
training in the manipulative skills of a trade, but they are 
nonetheless potent in possibilities. 
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Some Further Observations on the 
Written Sentence Construction of 


Profoundly Deaf Children 


JEAN WALTER, B.Ec., M. Ep., L.A.A. T. D. 


Deputy Principal, New South Wales School for the Deaf 
Princes Highway, Darlington, New South Wales, Australia 


An article (1) by the present writer previously appeared in 
the American Annals of the Deaf giving the results of a piece of re- 
search into the written sentence construction of 102 children under 
the age 12.11 years and born profoundly deaf. The children studied 
all attended the same Australiz? School for the Deaf and stages 
were apparent in the unaided written sentence construction of 
these children, types of sentences used being the criteria in 
Getermining these stages (2). There was evidence of an order 
of emergence of various constructions and parts of speech in 
the children’s unaided written language (3). 

It has been stated (4) in the previous investigation: “It must 
be remembered, however, that while the group of children tested 
was probably representative of Australian deaf children of 
similar age and degree and cause of deafness, the fact that all 
the children attended one school may have had some bearing 
on the order of emergence of language forms. It therefore 
cannot be assumed that a similar study of children in other 
schools would produce an identical pattern .of development; 
curriculum emphasis in the school which these children attended 
may have been influencing this particular pattern of develop- 
ment.” In order to see whether this pattern of development 
would be apparent in children from other schools, the composi- 
tion section (5) of the previous test was administered by the 
present writer to a small number of children from each of three 
Australian and four English schools for the deaf, making a total 
of 58 children. The children were all under the age of 12.11 
years and their class teachers had stated their history to be 
profoundly deaf from birth. They thus corresponded in age and 
degree of deafness to the group previously studied from one 
Australian school. This school was one of the three Australian 
schools included in the present investigation. 

The composition involved writing a story about a sequence 


(1) “A Study of the Written Sentence Construction of a 
Group of Profoundly Deaf Children,” American Annals of the 
Deaf, Vol. 100, No. 2, March 1955, pp. 235-252 

(2) Ibid. pp. 250-251 

(3) Ibid. pp. 251 

(4) Ibid. pp. 251-252 

(5) Test D, see ibid. p 239 
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of nine pictures. It was possible to classify the compositions 
from seven different schools into the stages apparent in the 
previous study with certain variations :— 


A. The most advanced stage in the previous investigation 
was determined by the ability to write a correct compound 
sentence, which was in all cases a two clause sentence joined 
by the preposition “and.” In the present investigation more 
advanced sentences were used in the best compositions, with a 
wider range of conjunctions. This was true also of present 
compositions from the school used in the previous investigation. 
Some children who did not use a correct compound sentence 
with a conjunction used a two clause sentence involving direct 
speech. This included children from the school used in the 
previous investigation. 

B. As in the previous investigation there were some children 
who were able to write a correct simple sentence and attempted 
compound sentences but failed to write a completely correct 
compound sentence. 

C. As in the previous investigation there were some children 
who confined themselves to simple sentences which they could 
use with complete correctness at least sometimes and other 
children who attempted to use compound sentences but used 
neither simple nor compound sentences with complete correctness. 

D. Again as in the previous investigation some children at- 
tempted to use simple sentences only, and failed to construct 
even one of these with complete correctness. 

E. In the present investigation there were no children who 
used nouns and articles only, failing to use verbs. There had 
been children as young as 6.0 years included in the previous 
investigation but the youngest child in the present investigation 
was 9 years 11 months; this may account for the emergence of 
this lowest stage in the previous investigation but not in the 
present investigation. 

The following observations were made on the emergence of 
parts of speech and constructions: 


1. For the reasons given above under E there was no evi- 
dence whether nouns and articles merged first, as was the case 
in the previous investigation, but certainly two very poor com- 
positions used nouns, articles and verbs only. 

2. All the children tested attempted to use verbs but two 
children made no attempt to use prepositions, which again 
seemed to be the next most commonly used part of speech. It 
still seemed to be true that the use of transitive verbs followed 
by noun objects and use of intransitive verbs followed by prepo- 
sitional phrases emerged at much the same time although one 
of the two children who did not use prepositions used intransi- 
tive verbs only. 

8. It had seemed in the previous investigation that the use 
of conjunctions to join two principal clauses and the use of 
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pronouns might emerge together but in the present investigation 
there were six compositions in which children used correct pro- 
nouns but did not attempt to use conjunctions to join clauses. 
These included one composition from the school used in the 
previous investigation. All the children who used pronouns 
' were, however, at a stage of using a correct simple sentence. 
In the present investigation, as in the previous one, some chil- 
dren who were at the stage of using correct compound sentences 
were still not attempting to use pronouns. 

4. In the previous investigation no child who had not achieved 
at least one correct compound sentence with a conjunction at- 
tempted to use an apostrophe or direct speech. In the present 
investigation one child who was attempting to use a compound 
sentence with a conjunction but without achieving complete ac- 
curacy used an apostrophe correctly. There was more exten- 
sive use of direct speech in the present investigation, and its 
use was not confined to children who were at the most ad- 
vanced stage; this was true of the present children from the 
school used in the previous investigation. Indeed, one child 
who could not write a correct simple sentence attempted to use 
direct speech. Three children used a correct compound direct 
speech sentence but made no attempt to use compound sentences 
with conjunctions. 

In the present compositions there were three instances of the 
use of indirect speech. (These were not from the school used in 
the previous investigation.) 

5. From the school previously used and from other schools in 
general there were parts of speech and types of constructions 
used in the present compositions that were not used in the com- 
positions for the previous investigation. There was use of both 
adjectives and adverbs in the present compositions, including 
the compositions from the school used in the previous investi- 
gation. Prepositional phrases were the most commonly used 
phrases in all the schools, but there was some use of adjectives 
in phrases by children from English schools. Other variations 
which appeared in the present investigation but not in the 
previous one. were use of negatives, infinitives and interrogatives; 
these were also used by present children from the school ef 
the previous investigation. From two schools other than the 
one which had been used in the previous investigation there 
occurred verb forms which were not used by any of the other 
schools. There were use of conditionals, use of the present 
participle following a verb and use of the past perfect tense. 

In conclusion, it would seem that while there were distinct 
similarities between the pattern of development revealed in 
the previous study of one school and that shown in the present 
study of seven schools, there were also many variations. The 
similarities are a reminder of the common problems of deaf 
children in learning language but the variations indicate dif- 
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ferences from school to school. Whether the particular method 
of teaching, or the curriculum emphasis at a school, or charac- 
teristics in the group, was responsible for the pattern of de- 
velopment in a school could not be determined. The fact that 
from the school used in the previous investigation there were 
variations in the language usage of the present age group 
suggests again that changes within a school make for differences 
in language development: it can only be surmised that these 
changes could possibly be changes of staff, of curriculum, of 
teaching method or of children themselves. In this particular 
case the wider range of language used by the present children 
of the school in question may be partly the result of curriculum 
revision made on the basis of the previous investigation. The 
factors that in the previous investigation (6) appeared to be 
related to written language development were learning quotient, 
age of commencing school and length of time at school; this 
information was not available in the present investigation and 
it may have been that variations in these factors in the groups 
tested had some bearing on the variations in unaided written 
language. 


(6) Ibid. p. 252 
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D. Robert Frisina Appointed Associate Editor 


Announcement of the appointment of D. Robert Frisina, Direc- 
tor of the Hearing and Speech Center since 1957 and Professor 
of Audiology since 1956 at Gallaudet College, as Associate Editor 
of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, has been made 
by Marshall S. Hester, President of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf. 

In 1949 Dr. Frisina received his A.B. from Westminster College 
in Fulton, Mo., his M.A. from Gallaudet College in Washington, 
D. C., in 1950, and his Ph.D. from Northwestern University in 
1955 where he studied in the areas of Audiology and Psychology. 
His doctoral thesis was “A Psychological Study of the Mentally 
Retarded Deaf Child.” 

Dr. Frisina served as a supervisor at the Missouri School for 
the Deaf from 1947 to 1949 and was a member of the educational 
staff during 1950-51. He was an instructor in The Kendall School 
for the Deaf and Gallaudet College from 1951 to 1952. While 
at Northwestern University he served as a graduate assistant in 
the Children’s Hearing and Aphasia Clinic, Assistant Professor 
of Audiology, Chief Clinician and Research Associate, Institute 
for Language Disorders in Children. 

Dr. Frisina is a member of the American Academy for the 
Advancement of Science, the American Speech and Hearing Asso- 
ciation, the American Psychological Association, The Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, in which at present he 
serves as Chairman of the Section on Research, The Council for 
Exceptional Children, The District of Columbia Psychological 
Association, The Educational Press Association, and is a member 
of the Committee on Parent Education of The Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf and The American 
Acoustical Society. During World War II he served as a pilot 
in the Army Air Forces. 

During the past few years Dr. Frisina has contributed articles 
on the education of the deaf to The Volta Review, The Gallaudet 
College Bulletin Series, The Catholic University Workshop Bulletin 
on Special Education, The Proceedings of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, The Journal of Exceptional 
Children, and The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 
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HE Language Outline prepared by the members 

of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been reprinted for the fourth 
time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DkaF in September, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 
sent to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Drar, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children —/Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


SPEECH CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 
of speech. 
Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 
auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults. 


COLLEGE—affiliated with Washington University—leads to B.S. 
and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. research degree opportunities for 
practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 
S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Ph.D., Director 
HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 
For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 


@ Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 


@ Two year course leading to 
the degrees of Associate in 
Arts or Associate in Applied 
Science 

@ Preparatory Department 
Last year in senior high 
school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


@ For graduate students with 
normal hearing who are pre- 
paring to teach the deaf or 
to serve in administrative 
positions in schools for the 
deaf 

One year course or four 
summer sessions leading to 
the degree of Master of 
Science in Education 

One year course leading to 
the Professional Diploma in 
Administration and Super- 
vision in Schools for the 
Deaf 

For counselors who wish a 
deeper understanding of the 
deaf and their problems 
Four-week orientation 
course 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 
@ Preschool @ Elementary and Secondary 


Accreditation 
Gallaudet College is accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


For further information, write to The President, 
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“Boy with Bunny Ears” 


LEARN TO HEAR! At the 
LUTHERAN SCHOOL 


Mill Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 


And what a pleasure it is to be able to hear sound that is clear, distinct 
and NATURAL as it is on the MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory 
Training Unit Model T-1 (shown here). 


{In this non-sectarian school, the students must learn what comes naturally 
to children who can hear —the mechanics of speech. Training starts with 
developing the tongue and cheek muscles. The use of MELODY MASTER 
Auditory Training Equipment speeds auricular and academic training until 
they can be introduced to the regular school system. 


There is IDEAL Equipment for home or any size group. Write for 
demonstration, 


Developed and Manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2149-2151 West Roscoe St. 
Chicago 18, Illinois Phone LAkeview 5-5559 
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OTO-, RHINO.-, 
LARYNGOLOGY 


A comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta 
Medica covering the world’s medical literature in the widest sense. 
The material relating to the ear is classified under: Ear (external, 
middle ear, labyrinth capsule, internal ear); neurology in relation 
to oto-rhino-laryngology; hearing; hearing tests; Rerier aids; 


audiometry; electro-acoustics; deafness; education of the deaf; 


social aspects; intracranial complications; endoscopy, allergy. 


430 pages, containing approximately 2300 abstracts a year 


PRICE: $15.00 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 
BUILDING, 
2 East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. 


NEBRASKA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


3223 North 45 Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Positions open in September, 1959 


Primary Supervisor with M.A., $5628 to $7680 
Pimary and Advanced Teachers with B.A., 
$4056 to $6000 


Speech Teacher, $4140 to $6072 


Additional salary allowance for 16 hours and 
24 hours in special training from 
accredited training centers. 
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Your Patient’s Hearing Loss— 
the Type Hearing Aid Needed! 


4000 8000 


If this were your patient’s 
audiogram, which type of hear- 


ing aid would you recommend? 


It is taken from the case history 


of a 32-year-old bookkeeper 
whose hearing loss was diag- 


nosed, at age 19, as otosclerosis, 


with little or no perceptive com- 


ponent. In consultation with his 
doctor, the patient decided 


against surgery. 


Clinical findings: Ave. loss, R: 


33 db, L: 42 db, B.B.A.: 33 db, 


SRT: 35 db, MCL: 55 db, TD: 
100 db. Discrimination: L: 92%, 


R: 94%. 

Prognosis: Patient should adapt read- 
ily to moderate gain hearing aid, air 
conduction type. 


Recommendations: Any of these five 
Zenith Hearing Aids: Zenith “Citation” 
or “Challenger” Eyeglass Hearing Aid. 
At-the-Ear Zenith “Diplomat” with L-1 
earphone, or “Ambassador.” Moderate 
gain conventional Zenith Hearing Aid— 
“Crusader” model in “M” tone setting. 

This report is but one of the many 
typical cases described in a helpful 
new book, prepared especially for the 


medical profession by the Hearing Aid 
Division of Zenith Radio Corporation. 


Now available ...a valuable reference 
book designed to help you recommend 
the right type of hearing aid for your 
patients. Besides the actual typical 
case history outlined above, Zenith’s 
book, “Which Type Of Hearing Aid For 
Your Patient?”, describes many other 
cases, and lists the appropriate Zenith 
Hearing Aid. Also contains a complete 
description of all types of Zenith Hear- 
ing Aids and their uses. 


—--SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


ENITH 


“LIVIN gous N D 
HEARING AIDS 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, 
5801 Dickens Ave., Dept. 54S, Chicago 39, Ill. 
Please send me at once a free copy of your new 
book, ‘‘Which Type Of Hearing Aid For Your 
Patient?’’ published by Zenith RadioCorporation. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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IDAHO STATE SCHOOL Installs Four Rooms 


MELODY MASTER The IDEAL Auditory Training Equipmaf 


PHOTO: GOODING, IDA., LEADER 


Class using one of the newly purchased Melody Master multiple hearing aids. Watchin 
Mrs. LaPearl Wright, teacher, are J. M. Trittenbach, rresident of Melody Master. and Mix 
Orpha D. Gordon of Boise, hearing aid consultant. 


Each of the four rooms is equipped with the fameus T-1 Auditory Training Unit combinn: 
radio, 3-speed phono, with non-reversible crystal cartridge, and microphone speech cir 
that overrides the average record by 10 db. Four microphones are shared by eight chilir 
in addition to a movable boom ceiling microphone. Each child “listens” to his own voi 
as well as the voice of the others. The high fidelity low impedance dynamic headphones i 
binaurally adjusted for greatest listening comfort. A chest type microphone for the teach 
affords full freedom to move about the room, and to use her hands while before the cli 
or at the blackboard. The children have the use of this modern equipment throughout |! 
school day. 


The new light rail with its concealed wiring may be moved from room to room. 


Educators know that much of what people learn is acquired through the sense of heart 
Constant use of the clear, crisp, NATURAL sound found in MELODY MASTER, spew 
auricular and academic training because listening as well as teaching becomes a pleasure 


NOW IN USE IN 46 COUNTRIES 

Unequalled for finding and developing residual hearing, where all other equipment has fai! 
Widely used in all areas of speech correction. voice development and improvement, teaclii!: 
of foreign languages, ete. 


SEE and LISTEN or bring in any acoustically handicapped person for a test! 


Developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2149-2151 West Roscoe St., Chicago 18, Illinois 
Phone LAkeview 5-5559 
MELODY MASTER is featured on “QUEEN FOR A DAY” Radio and TV programs. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 
FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBAGGAN- 
ING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS WITH 
HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 


Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A, Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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gtason-stadler compan 


The Model 280-A 


A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 


grason-stadler company e@ 15 winthrop street @ west concord @ mass. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its Summer Residence School for 1959. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


hard of hearing and deaf children. They are provided with a rehabili- 
tation program including auditory training, lipreading, speech and language 
activities, and, where desirable, the selection and evaluation of hearing aids. 


children with articulatory difficulties. These children are given training 
to correct distorted, substituted and omitted sounds. 


children who stutter. Their training helps them speak with less effort 
and strain, and aids them in making the necessary emotional adjustments 
toward speech experiences. 


children with cleft-palate speech. Instruction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pronunciation more distinct and intelligible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. This amount includes instruction, 
testing and continuous diagnosis, health services, recreation, supervision, 
and board and room. Bed linen and blankets are furnished by the School. 
Towels, clothing and personal laundry are provided by the child. Spending 
money should be limited to $10.00 for the entire period. It should cover 
all incidental expenses and is supervised by the Staff in the interest of 
health and general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


DR. LOUIS M. DiCARLO, Ezecutive Director 
Syracuse University 

Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 
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Est. 1875 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, 
ages 3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII, High School 1-4, 
Academic-Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School 
provides speech and speech reading and auricular program, combining 
residential-day school and home environment plus religious emphasis 
program, to develop deaf pupils to become “all He or She is Capable 
of Being.” 


Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, 
is located in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the 
City of Rome—“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter 
Wonderland,” and a place where “there is time for living.” 


The program for the School is oral. The children are well be- 
haved, normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly 
and home-like. 


We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with 
our salary schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope 
that some more good teachers in the profession may decide they 
would like to come to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW 
YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, as vacancies occur and teach- 


ers retire. 
SALARY SCHEDULE 


B Schedule A Schedule 

All increments beyond step 8 are on merit basis. Promotional. 
maximum 6800 maximum 7200 


In addition noon luncheon is furnished. 
PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 


The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on 
August 3, 1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (In- 
formation service of the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York 
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amoco Binaural and Monaural 
Portable Hearing Amplifiers 


FOR TESTING AND TRAINING THE AURALLY HANDICAPPED 


@ Fully Transistorized Ambco Binaural and Monaural amplifiers 
@ Lightweight — Compact assure ‘‘balanced”’ output, less distortion, 
greater fidelity, ‘‘Lifetime’’ construction 
and economical operation. 


TTB 


(TRANSISTOR TRUE BINAURAL) 


This binaural transistor trainer is espe- 
cially suitable for integrated classroom 
auditory training. Teacher speaks in 
normal tone. Unit has two amplifiers, 

two microphones, two volume controls 
This compact, Auditory Trainer Model 


900 is battery operated and needs no and choice of two earphones on double 
master amplifier unit. Send for free 
headband. 


literature. 


(HEARING AMPLIFIER 
TRANSISTORIZED) 


This monaural amplifier is a fully tran- 
sistorized desk type, portable hearing aid. 
Each unit contains a built-in microphone 
with individually controlled output to 
praca tie each ear, fed from separate volume con- 
A Model 951-B 7 
Ambco"HAT' with trols. The tone control offers a choice 


Featherweight 
Headset. of bass or treble operation. 


Mail | 

| AMBCO, INC. 
coupon 1222 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 7 Caiif. 
today. 


| Please send free literature on 


QUALITY AUDITORY EQUIPMENT | — 
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THE 
1959 AMERICAN ANNALS 


OF THE DEAF 


catalogue of reprints on the Education 
and Welfare of the Deaf has been pub- 
lished. Copies may be obtained, free of 


charge, by writing to the 


Editor 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D. C. 
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CAMP LAUGHTON 


Grahamsville, New York 


Summer Camping for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Child 


Boating on our private lake 


Camp Laughton is dedicated to the physical development and person- 
ality growth of each camper. Emphasis is placed on training to work 
and play successfully with others. Small groups directed by trained 
personnel provide each child with the opportunity to acquire unique 
experiences as a basis for language and speech growth. 
Offering: 

Speech, Lipreading and Auricular training 

All athletic activities 

Private lake and swimming pool 

Individual swimming instruction 

Cultural and social program 

Dancing, Dramatics 

Campcraft, Hiking, Cookouts 


* * 


For information please write: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 


2264 CRESTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” — W-1 


A COMBINATION FREE FIELD 
AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


AND A WEARABLE HEARING AID 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled 
in a wearable hearing aid so small. 


The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- 
tortion circuit.. The W-1 is easily capable of 
driving a pair of miniature receivers to their 
full undistorted output. 


WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY” MODEL W-1 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
are a standard type, easily replaced when 
exhausted. A three position switch selects 


either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE receivers, when the W-1 
is used as a wearable hearing aid—or WAR- 
REN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used as 
an AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 


ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD’ 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 


Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, ete. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The rest of the system consists of prs known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added’ a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels, 


The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly aequaint you with full 

‘details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 


arren, inc. 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better 
1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. « CHICAGO 13, ILL 


Jay L. 
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The Newest Model in Our Complete Line 


MAICO 
HEARING GLASSES 


Maico: the world’s foremost manufacturer of quality hearing aids, ; 
audiometers, and auditory training equipment. we 


For information, see Maico dealers in principal cities or write: 


MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC. 
Room 1045S 21 No. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WANTED 


HOUSEMOTHER—For August, 
take charge of girls' dormitory. 
Staff of 6 counsellors. 


Very best climate. 


* 


ing. Good health. 


Superintendent 


1060 Cerrillos Road 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


For additional information write to: 


1959, or earlier to 
75 girls age 4-20. 


Live in dormitory—private room and bath, and meals 
$35.00 per month. Salary open (not less than $4,800 
per year) eleven weeks off in summer. 
Retirement plan. Social Security. Excellent facilities. 


Sick leave. 


Qualifications—Not less than 5 years working with 
deaf children. Age 30-45. High school graduation. 
Use sign language and finger spelling. Normal hear- 


New Mexico School for the Deaf 
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Visual Aid 
Materials Co. 


LIP READING SETS 
SPEECH AUDIOMETRY SETS 


Clear, colorful pictures on 
plastic coated cards, arranged 
in file boxes. 


“THE CALEN-BOARD” 


Perpetual calendar—teaches 
time concepts, Room to write 
under each day. 


MAGNETIC CHALK BOARDS 


Large, (2’ x 3’) blackboard 
and bulletin board. Comes 
with 20 magnets. 


For further information write: 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 
P. O. Box 66065 
Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


PRIMARY Supervising Teacher at 
The Central New York School for the 
Deaf, Rome, N. Y. Salary open. 


The Central New York School for the 
Deaf, Rome, New York, announces 
nursery and primary teaching vacan- 
cies and the establishment of the posi- 
tion of Primary Supervising Teacher. 
Applicants invited. Salary open, for 
trained teachers of the deaf. Please 
contact: Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superin- 
tendent, Rome, New York. 


WANTED IN SEPTEMBER. 
Two teachers trained in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, by well- 
equipped private day school. 
Screened enrollment; small and 
graded classes. Wonderful loca- 
tion; comparable salaries. Please 
write: The Tucker-Maxon Oral 
School, 2860 S. E. Holgate Blvd., 
Portland 2, Oregon. 


INFORMATION FOR PARENTS 
OF DEAF CHILDREN 


The members of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, founded in the year 1868, have arranged 
for periodic distribution of packets of reprints for parents of 
deaf children. It is the desire of the Conference members to 
help the parents become more acutely aware of the educational 
aspects of deafness and the potentialities of their children with 
impaired hearing. 

The AMERICAN ANNAIS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington 2, D. C., the official journal of the Conference 


of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, is the distributing 
agent for these packets. 


The packet for 1959 containing six reprints is now available 
for purchase at fifty cents. A discount is allowed on orders for 
lots of twenty-five or more and for a hundred or more. 
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Membership 


THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


Information concerning membership in the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
may be obtained from the Treasurer of the Con- 
vention, Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Annual mem- 
bership dues are $2.00. All teachers of the deaf 
in the United States and Canada are eligible for 
membership. Members of the Convention re- 
ceive a copy of the printed Proceedings of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Those desiring subscriptions to the American 
Annals of the Deaf should write to the Editor, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. The 
yearly subscription rate is $4.00. 
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THE 39th REGULAR MEETING 
of the 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


will be held at the 


COLORADO SCHOOL 
_FOR THE DEAF AND BLIND 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


JUNE 28-JULY 3, 1959 


PLAN TO SPEND YOUR VACATION 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


Requests for reservations should be made to 


ROY M. STELLE, SUPT. 
Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Back Issues of 
the Annals Wanted 


We have several orders for back issues of the Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf which we are unable to fill 
because the supply of some numbers has been ex- 
hausted. We need copies of the following back 


numbers. The Annals will pay the express charges 


to anyone sending in the following back issues, 


or any back issues. 


October, 1847 

All copies for 1848, 
1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 
1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 
1861, 1868, 1869 
October, 1870 

April, 1892 

January, 1895 

April, 1895 

January, 1906 
September, 1906 
September, 1907 
January, 1908 

May, 1909 


September, 1909 
November, 1909 
May, 1910 
May, 1912 
September, 1915 
January, 1953 
September, 1953 
September, 1954 
September, 1955 
March, 1956 
January, 1957 
September, 1957 
November, 1957 
January, 1958 
March, 1958 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
FounpEpD 1868 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


ENDOWMENTS 

William J. McClure, Chairman, Indiana School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, !nd, 
Bruce Siders Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich, 
Sam B. Craig +++.» Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

LEGISLATION 
Leonard M. Elstad, ae Gallaudet College, Washington, 1. C. 
Lloyd E. Berg Towa School for the Deaf, Counci! Bluffs, !owa 
Robert S. Brown...... «Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, ‘iss, 
- Eloyd A. Ambrosen a Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md, 
John M. Wallace. ......... Florida State School, St. Augustine, Fla, 
PROGRAM 
Ben E. Hoffmeyer, Chairman North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N.C, 
George Pratt..... Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass, 
Richard G, Brill....... ceaks ; California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif, 
Edward Reay et Idaho School for the Deaf, Gooding, Idaho 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 
Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo, 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak, 
Elwood A. Stevenson. .... California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif, 
John G. Nace. ..... Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Pa, 
EDUCATIONAL 

Thomas K. Kline, Chatrman.... Hlinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill, 
island School for the Deaf, Providence, RT 


. . Tennessee School for the Deaf, "Knoxville, "Tenn, 
Oregon School for the ‘Deaf, Salem, Ore, 


Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin. unior High Public School 47, New York. 
A. S. Myklebust.......... ..South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S$. D, 
Kenneth Huff.......... Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis, 
irgi Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, ‘Wash, 
RESOLUTIONS 

Daniel T. Cloud, Chairman... New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, 
2 i Alabama School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala. 
Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia. ~ 

Oklahoms State Schoo! for the Deaf, Sulphur, Oxi 
Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 

TEACHER TRAINING AND See 

M. Quigley, Chairman. Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
George T. Pratt..... Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Ri California School for the Deaf, Riverside, ‘Calif, 
Irving S. Fusfeld....... California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
apa F, Grace ; Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, ‘ex. 
West Virginia Schoo} for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


Founpep 1850 
: SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1957-1959 
Auditory Training—Thomas H. Poulos Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 
Curriculum Content—Harland J. Lewis.North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. D, 
Day Schools—Genevieve J. Drennen State Dept. of Education, Springfield, fil. 


Desf Tenchers— Mervin D. Gaire Montana School forthe Deaf, Great Falis, Ment. 


Displays and Exhibits— 
Health and Physical Education—Lioyd R. Parks... Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, K«ns. 
Language—Albert Douglas Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, ‘I'cxas 
Multiple Handicaps—Margaret S. Kent Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, iid. 
Preschool and Kindergarten—Elizabeth 

ew Jersey zone for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 

‘for the Deaf, West Hartford, 

Publications—Powrie V. Doctor Gallaudet College, Washington, D a 
Seco: Education— : 
Social Studies—Robert Baughman... Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, 
Speech—June Miller of Kansas Medicat Center, Kansas City, Kans. 


Visual Education—Albert Delgado. ......... . California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 3 


Vocational Training—Howard H. Rahmiow, . . . California School for the Deaf, "Riverside, Calif 


STATISTICS 
. ae E. W. Tillinghast, Chairman................Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz, 
is. | 
: 


